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of the Absolute in itself revealed to us, like our own existence, 
in an " immediate certainty" ? If so, the same difficulty will 
arise as before, viz., that " immediate certainty" is either no 
criterion of truth or it presupposes a truth which it affects to 
deny. In short, the assertion that we can know the Absolute 
to reveal itself, and yet not to be what it reveals itself as being, 
seems to me suicidal. How can that be a revelation of the 
Absolute which is supposed to reveal it as it is not ? More- 
over, we have no right to assert the existence of what is incom- 
patible with the possibility of our asserting it. No one denies 
that the Absolute cannot be completely comprehended, but the 
theory in question is that it cannot be comprehended at all as 
it is in itself. I submit that this is the same as saying that 
there is for us no Absolute. 

John Watson. 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. 



GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND ATHLETICS.* 

I take for granted that we have a deep sense of our 
responsibility to the community as citizens of this great city 
— London; and my lecture is an essay upon the following 
theme: Is the spirit, temper, and energy of our people in 
regard to athletics turned to the best account for the indi- 
vidual and for the community ? As citizens, what is our duty 
in this matter, and on what method should we work ? 

Strictly speaking, athletics is prize-fighting, — engaging in 
physical competition with the prospect of a prize to the 
winner. A word kindred in meaning to athletics is ascetics 
or asceticism, — the training, exercising, and ultimately, in 
the ecclesiastical sense, the disciplining or mortifying of the 
body. A third word is temperance. It suggests the tem- 
pered, modulated life, in which all the parts are compounded 

* An address given at a meeting of the London Ethical Society at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, November, 1898. 
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in a due proportion. It is the life of the healthy mind, the 
life that is safe and sound ; and the former of these adjectives 
marks the ecclesiastical turn now given to this thought also. 
" The way of salvation" is strictly but the way of well being 
or safety, — a meaning which in ordinary thought has been 
entirely lost; so much so, indeed, that now, according to 
some religious theories, people might argue that he who 
would walk in what in religious matters is called " the way of 
salvation" need not live the tempered and duly proportioned 
life, the life which, in the simpler use of words, may most 
properly be called the way of salvation, since it makes the 
individual safe. But however this be, by athleticism and 
asceticism we seem to demand of ourselves something in 
practice too intense and in purpose too specialized to be 
described by the word temperance. 

We have, then, these three words and the thoughts that 
underlie them, — athleticism, asceticism, and temperance : ath- 
leticism the worldly word, asceticism the ecclesiastical word, 
and temperance a word to be rescued alike from the world 
and from the churches, which seem intent on making it a 
synonym of restraint from drink. 

There is an athleticism that is intemperate, and there is a 
similar asceticism ; but before we go farther, let us consider 
whether we have any ideal before us of a manhood or a 
womanhood that would fulfil the demands of our thought, — 
the proportioned, the perfected being, — that " every man at 
arms would wish to be," or that every woman would wish to 
realize as herself, and yet would feel to be completer than 
herself. 

All who are in earnest for the common good have, I sup- 
pose, some anticipation of the coming of an ennobled man- 
hood and womanhood ; as some would say, the man of the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, — the ideal 
and supremely spiritual man, or, as others would say, of 
some other type of goodness. In thought we have our 
heaven like an overarching firmament above us and yet 
within us ; and the visions of religion, in whatever form they 
may actually be expressed, we make our own. Our concep- 
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tions may seem, on analysis, strangely heterogeneous ; but in 
the blended unity of idealism we assimilate the inconsistent 
and draw differences into a harmony. 

Of womanhood, then, what should we say ? May we think 
of it as of some Demeter, mother of Proserpine, the De- 
meter of the great statue and the great legend, queen-like 
and strong, affectionate and home-loving, intense in feeling 
and persistent in purpose, loving the great folk and the 
people alike, whose acts are the witness of her true mother- 
hood, and whose influence does not pass by as a momentary 
breeze roughening the surface of a quiet water, but deeply 
stirs all mortal things, affects the whole world of our life and 
the fate of mankind, and seems indeed to be destiny shaping 
itself in the flesh. In that ideal the whole seriousness and 
splendor of motherhood seems to lie, — the intensity of love, 
and the life that is true, because it is both a dying and a 
resurrection. 

And of manhood, do we not long that we and every youth 
we know should be like that knight who 

"lovede chyvalrye," 
" Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie," 



" And though that he was worthy, he was wys, 

" And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

" He never yit no vileinye ne sayde 

" In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

" He was a verray perfight gentil knight." 

And when I think of London, my thoughts turn often to 
Milton as the prophet of our great city. 

" Now once again by all concurrence of signs and by the general instinct of 
holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is 
decreeing to begin some new and great period in His Church, ev'n to the refor- 
mation of Reformation itself: what does He then but reveal Himself to His ser- 
vants, and first of all to His Englishmen ; I say as His manner is, first to us, 
though we mark not the method of His counsels and are unworthy. Behold now 
this vast city; a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encompassed and 
surrounded with His protection; the shop of warre hath not there more anvils and 
hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleaguer'd Truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
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with to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching Reforma- 
tion : others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason 
and convincement. What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soile, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a 
nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies." 



That there might be such a London as this upon the earth, — 
such a manhood and such a citizenship, — any of us, I think, 
would willingly give up their lives. 

With such an ideal before us, we would turn again to 
asceticism and athleticism — true and false. 

As Nettleship says, most people are in some degree ascetics : 
give up something to win by so doing a habit of life which 
they feel to be better and completer. But to some people, 
and even, it would seem, to some generations, this training or 
exercise of one's self does not seem enough. In their gloom 
men make of Christ a morbid, mutilated figure, and picture 
as the supreme moment for thought, not His death as the 
culmination and fulfilment of His life, but His death as in 
itself a sacrifice, the sacrifice of a victim, of an outcast pun- 
ished by the wrath of God. Yet, if we think of it, we cannot 
associate debility or pessimism with Christ any more than we 
can, say, with Socrates. The brightness of health and joyous- 
ness as the expression of a soul that is seeking peace because 
it believes in it, and, as it seeks, finds, — this is the beauty of 
our vision. And yet, in despite of this, we find another long 
line of tendency. Asceticism, in the sense of mortification, 
is continually preached and practised as an essential part of 
religion, implying, or it would be meaningless, that the divine 
man, the man of our vision, is an ascetic, thinned by self- 
imposed starvation, not made rugged and hard fleshed by the 
roughness of the world and his contest with it, but weakened 
by the effort of his own will ; for conscience' sake a kind of 
moral suicide. Of this vision endless pictures of Christ and 
of martys are evidence, and often one thinks that the very 
flesh tints are whitened down to the deathly tones of this 
asceticism. What, then, does this asceticism represent ? It 
is wrong because it is the materialization of the idea — to die 
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is to live. The dying, the mortification, comes to be all in all. 
The living is forgotten. A far-offend, the winning of a place 
in the galaxy of the saints, has to be purchased by the actual 
sacrifice of one's body, one's strength, by what is literally 
a suicide. 

Contrast with this athleticism. It, too, is a fighting or 
struggling for a prize, and may be as much amiss as asceti- 
cism. It usually demands, first of all, not an average body, 
but a body of exceptional physical strength. Next it en- 
deavors to concentrate thought and ambition upon one par- 
ticular period of life when physical strength is greatest ; and 
it tends to the cultivation of one form of physical activity 
only, and that without regard to the man as a whole or 
education as a whole. Like asceticism, it may provoke to 
some kind of intemperance as a reaction from its partial and 
selfish rigors. The natural man says, like the young barbarian 
in Punch, " I'll tell you what it is, old man ; as soon as I go 
out of training, I'm going to have the finest dinner I ever had 
in my life. I'll have turtle soup, oysters." Athleticism thus 
may not represent a mastery of the powers of the man, but, 
on the contrary, the body may by it be made to master the 
man. The training may not enforce a vigor which is to be 
made available for life as a whole, nor add strength to 
strength. It may only add to strength animalism. 

What, then, is the truth about asceticism and that which 
is, in a manner, its antithesis — athleticism ? If each represent 
tendencies, how is each to be turned to the best account. No 
outsider can be a judge of the rigors of the individual will. 
He cannot estimate the rigors which as a kind of corrective 
it may impose upon itself. Yet he may fairly sum up thus : 

Good education, the training of the whole being, should 
prevent morbidness. It should do so because it will give an 
outlet for the energy of each part in such a way that the 
attention is absorbed in the process, and simultaneously the 
body is used, tried, and tired. In the process of educa- 
tion the strength available in the creature is used up for the 
creation of ability in relation to every function. Education 
thus prevents morbidness by — to use the antithetical word — 
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creating livingness, vitality, making the man alive. Then, in- 
stead of any part tending to disease and death, all parts tend 
to their true relative use, and so to life. The morbidity of 
asceticism disappears ; the desire for it, in that sense, vanishes. 
The discipline of it remains. A knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life, a realized and not a superficial knowledge, a 
knowledge equally religious and equally earnest, has dis- 
placed it, not by suppression but by substitution. The good 
will is strengthened, not by the mutilation of the strength of 
the man or by its depreciation or diminution, but by adding 
strength to strength, by husbanding and expanding physical 
and mental resources, and by giving ample outlet for their 
exercise. 

Similarly with athleticism. The prize will be nothing, — 
mere fourpenny points to make the game of whist more en- 
tertaining and to keep the attention alert. The game or the 
race will be its own reward, — giving in one large handful all 
the pleasures of sport and exercise, — the animation, the fun, 
the adroitness, the determination, and the joy of life, mere 
life. For exercise, true exercise, is of the whole being, and 
affects the whole. We " throw our soul into" it. Our soul 
seems to pass from us into what we are doing, to speed from 
us like the white sail of a dancing boat, which has the joy of 
driving before the wind through the roll of the water and the 
foam of the waves ; and in the tumult of the game it is braced 
into toughness and vigor by infinite adjustments of thought 
at play in the quickness of motion and action. 

Exercise is thus no small part of an education, which, begin- 
ning with the child of three, is continued through school-time 
into life. And asceticism and athletics rightly used help us 
to remake, renew, and complete ourselves, and to give differ- 
ent and nobler proportions to the temperance of the ordered 
and continuous life. 

To what extent, then, does the instinctive love of athleticism 
prevail ? and on what conditions can it be turned to good ac- 
count throughout life — to men and to women, each according 
to their purpose ? 

It has been my habit to ramble on Sundays in the country 
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round London. On Sunday the natural man asserts himself, 
the man does what he thinks he would like to do throughout 
the year or whenever he has a holiday. He is then express- 
ing himself by his deeds quite unconsciously. I do not refer, 
of course, to the part of our community that attends public 
worship, but to that far larger population which lives, I be- 
lieve, a decent life, and is vexed by no consciousness that it 
ought to observe the Sabbath by going to church. I am pro- 
nouncing no opinion. I am dealing with facts as they are. 

Near us is a field, called the Plague Field, where bodies 
were buried during the plague. It is an ideal common field, 
where the village games of sweet Auburn might well be 
played. Large elm-trees shade part of it ; and the grass is 
green and thick. At the end of it is a short cinder running 
track, and there you will find trainer or friend criticising the 
performance of three or four runners who spend the later 
hours of Sunday morning in practising spurts and starts. 
Pass on to the river. Can there be a more sporting character 
than the ground-bait fisher ? Persistent and attentive in im- 
mobility, patient in all weathers, — fishing, baiting, baiting, 
fishing, — a very victim of the unconscious will, caring so 
much and catching so little. Or turn another way — to the 
canal. There a steep bank planted with trees, which expand 
into a small wood beyond, lies on your right hand, and as 
you pass along the tow-path you meet two sportsmen at their 
habitual Sunday shooting with guns and dogs, a retriever and 
a black spaniel. Suddenly there is a shower of shot in the 
trees ; the dogs yelp and scurry down the bank and through 
the wood, and then, finding nothing, rush with great enjoy- 
ment back, to stand with open mouths and lolling tongues 
and look inquiringly at the performer, in the hope that he 
will do it again. Another day you will come across ferreting 
parties ; one or two ferrets turned into rat-holes, over which 
sometimes a bag is set to catch the fugitive, while a small 
cross-bred bulldog stands by in excitement. Or you come 
across the whippat taken for his two daily walks ; and if you 
talk to the owner, he will tell you perhaps that he has that 
and other dogs in partnership ; that he paid five pound for it ; 
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that it is a rare beast, and that it is to run at Bromley next 
week. He or his partner or a trusted boy will be seen regu- 
larly day after day taking the whippats out for their long, 
slow country march, to keep them in good fettle. And once 
I came across a large basket of starlings. They were to give 
sport instead of pigeons at an inn some way off,- —starlings to 
serve as a cheaper kind of pigeons. It was perhaps the worst 
sport I ever lighted on. Other days you find a lad with a 
lurcher. He is not to be passed by. If you spend a half 
hour with him you will have a new sense of geography. He 
will tell you how he can get through to Watford and out to 
happy hunting grounds in the country. He has a knowledge 
of counties and villages, by-paths and open spaces, that is not 
to be learnt from a school-mistress in any school standard ; 
and, though it is very early on a foggy morning, he has had a 
journey already. He is evidently a sportsman in full enjoy- 
ment of the chances of a hazardous life. And you may even 
be consulted as an authority, if you have often passed along 
a country road. Two fellows will stop, talk to one another, 
turn their heads, and then one will come up with the question : 
" Have you seen anything about here ?" A question that 
stands for much, though the answer may have to be, " No, 
nothing ; only along that ditch there are a lot of rats, and if 
you lie low you may see some field mice." An answer which 
is taken good-humoredly by those who, you imagine, are 
dreaming of possible rabbits or, indeed, of real game. Other 
poor shrivelled country lovers you meet, vagrant creatures, no 
doubt, but very human, — the chickweed man with basket and 
stick, who touches his hat as he passes, like an old acquaint- 
ance, and that queer trader, the man who trowels out his little 
pats of earth from some forgotten grassy corner to provide 
the health of grass and earth to cage birds in the shops in 
the Seven Dials. These two men are, like others engaged in 
similar business, tenants from some common lodging house, 
competitors in the little trades that just keep them out of the 
workhouse. Poor devils, no doubt, wrecked of their own 
fault, like so many of us, but still making their struggle ; or, 
in other cases, it may be just picking up enough for an extra 
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glass. They don't naturally beg. They can live according 
to their ideas and their struggle. They, too, have perhaps 
loved sport and exercise in their day. If you care for them, 
you will exchange thoughts with them. They will like that, — 
without any gift of shillings or pence, — the usual sign, not of 
sympathy and knowledge, but the want of it. 

Well, imagine this population in London, which finds its 
real pleasure in these pursuits, often it must be admitted 
mixed with drinking and gambling. These are their delights, 
— though the upper classes are too prim and the philan- 
thropists are not humane enough to recognize the fact, and 
to sympathize with the perpetrators. To understand society, 
one must leave one's class. Thus only can one learn the pur- 
pose and qualities of other classes and the possible utility of 
one's own. 

I have mentioned one phase of athleticism only. Others 
suggest themselves at once, — the playing fields that rim Lon- 
don round, where, as I have observed, the games are every 
year more numerous, the large attendance at great matches, 
and the general interest that may be marked and measured by 
columns in every newspaper. Do we turn this wide-spread 
instinct, which shows itself in all classes, to the best account, 
as a means of giving our people the health and the joy of the 
full, well-tempered life ? 

A glance at the tables of births and deaths published by 
the registrar-general will show that beside the population and 
the numbers and percentages of births and deaths is a column 
showing the density of population. This is a public recog- 
nition of one principal fact which affects us all. Every page 
of these tables suggests the question, If there are so many 
deaths, are they due to the overcrowding of the people? 
In some districts of London the persons to the acre are as 
many as from 250 to 500. Borough Road (District 22 4 ) has 
259 ; Mile End New Town (W), 269 ; part of Spitalfields, 
304; another part, 362; part of Whitechapel, 523. The ad- 
justed death-rate for Whitechapel (including Spitalfields) in 
1881-90 was 29.61. In the city it was 28.01 per thousand. 
In St. George-in-the-east it was 25.09. In the more open 
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Poplar and St. Olaves, it was 21.23 an< ^ 22.84. Excluding 
large crowded cities, one may take the crude death rate of a 
healthy town district at 16 or 17 in a thousand. 

What density of population means may thus be stated : 

" In towns overcrowding checks ventilation, makes drainage difficult, so that 
subsoils become saturated, clouds the atmosphere with smoke and dust, inter- 
mingles the sexes (among the lower classes), so that succeeding generations are 
stunted in their development, and in a variety of other ways predisposes to dis- 
ease. . . . Overcrowding predisposes to moral, mental, and physical deteriora- 
tion ; to all communicable diseases, including all septic and parasitic conditions, 
and especially to typhus fever and tubercle, to pulmonary affections, and to a 
variety of nervous diseases. By lowering the morale of populations it increases 
all other predispositions, and, in fact, passes into an active exciting cause of 
disease."* 

In this overcrowded existence all things become physically 
harder, and especially harder to the child. Not only are the 
natural defences of the creature against disease and death 
undermined, but he is degraded to a lower moral level. In 
every way he becomes less alive. If athleticism is to be of 
service to the community, these conditions must be altered. 

A child in these circumstances is the less likely to attend 
school; and the careless parent may well say what a child 
repeated to me the other day, when it was suggested that he 
was a truant, " No, I ain't. When mother died, father said to 
me, ' You need not go to school any more.' That's why I 
haven't been to school." And, whatever the cause, absentee- 
ism flourishes. In London, the percentage of the average 
number of children present at all in the schools during the 
year is 76.6 boys and 76.7 girls on the average number on 
the rolls. There is thus an average absenteeism of about 
twenty-five per cent. Speaking of the country generally, Sir 
John Gorst said recently, " that on an average, out of five chil- 
dren who ought to be at school, only four were there." Evi- 
dently, therefore, the school is not attractive. Nor is the 
knowledge it imparts retained. Mr. C. H. Wyatt, the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Association of School Boards, writes that 

* Quain's " Dictionary of Medicine" (1894), Article, " Causes of Disease," by 
J. Pearson Irvine and H. Montague Murray. 
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" the country does not get anything like full value for the ten 
millions per annum it pays for education." 

" Children leave school in great numbers at the age of twelve or even earlier, 
just at the very period of their lives when education can only be truly said to have 
had a real beginning. Then follows a speedy decline in the knowledge imparted 
during a brief school life. . . . Those only who encounter the boy in the night- 
school, a year or two after he has left the day-school, can fully realize the speed 
with which the very elements of education have been forgotten. ... I find 
nearly half the grant (for evening schools) paid last year was for instructions in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic." * 

We turn from this to what is also apparently a result of the 
failure of our educational system. Examining a large num- 
ber of cases, in which demands were made for relief for school 
children, I found a large proportion to be families in which the 
parents had had the benefits of Mr. Forster's Acts, but in com- 
paratively early manhood and womenhood they were be- 
coming content to let their children apply for meals whenever 
they were to be had. Among the general causes that have 
led to this most unnatural state of things ought we not to 
number, I have sometimes thought, that " predisposition" to 
sickness and feebleness which the doctors report, and which 
might be prevented by municipal administration without kick- 
ing against the pricks of any economic laws? Lately the 
evil has taken a worse turn. The complaint sometimes heard 
of the roughness of the children, playing about the streets, 
breaking things ruthlessly, and becoming " a perfect pest," 
seems likely to be justified. The Police Courts in the past 
year have given many accounts of Larrikins and larrikinism, 
— gangs of young people, men and women, ready to lie in 
wait, attack, belay, and rob without compunction. There 
could be no better instance of brutal and untempered force. 
And, as is only natural, beside this undisciplined brutality we 
find that weakling population which, under the title of feeble- 
minded or defective, is now coming to be recognized as a 
class, not insane like lunatics, not witless like idiots or imbe- 
ciles, and yet with neither the sanity nor the wits of the aver- 

* The Times, October 10, 1898. 
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age man or woman. If we ask advice of the doctors, they 
tell us plainly what we ought to do. 

From two to seven is the age of childhood. During that 
period the child should have twelve hours' sleep a day. From 
seven to fourteen he should have nine or ten hours, gradually 
reduced to seven. He should always have four hours' leisure. 
Work should slowly increase from two hours at the age of 
seven to three and four at nine and ten, and so by an hour a 
day more each year up to fifteeen, when a day's work of nine 
hours may be achieved. Of exercise eight hours are required 
from the seventh to the tenth year: then there may be a 
gradual lessening to five at fourteen, about five at fifteen years 
of age. " Two things are requisite for healthy growth and 
development and a happy childhood, — a playroom and a 
garden. Children need a place like an empty barn:" so the 
doctor says. For boys and girls from seven to fourteen there 
is presumably the playground. " Children do not thrive with- 
out the purest air : like the young of all animals, they are 
peculiarly sensitive to prebreathed air." Hence for all country 
air is recommended and a sufficient air-space to sleep and 
work in. And the claims of exercise are urged in the interest 
both of girls and boys, — the exercise that is a pleasure. Dr. 
Dukes thus puts it : 

" In the performance of work energy is expended and finally exhausted, and 
this end comes sooner in the young than in those whose tissues are matured. 
Moreover, the young have to tread unbeaten tracks, which consumes more force 
than the pursuit of more or less accustomed studies. The opening up of new 
ground necessitates exertion, and unless the exertion is put forth with pleasure it 
is apt to become harmful, whereas information acquired by the young with pleas- 
ure rarely occasions injury. Hence the importance of likes and dislikes. . . . 
In fact, the appetite for work is very similar to the appetite of eating : the child 
will not only thrive, but get fat, on what it likes, while it will eat so sparingly of 
what is distasteful that the body will suffer. . . . As slow and regular development 
of the body produces the finest and most permanent results in strength and 
durability of the tissues, so it is with the brain itself. . . . The brain can never 
attain its largest growth nor the highest quality of nervous tissue from the 
exercise simply of its own functions, for it is dependent to a large extent upon 
the vigor of the body, which is the manufacturer of the material on which it 
lives. . . . Hence the importance of sufficient exercise. This exercise should 
take the form of games or recreation, in which refreshment the brain participates, 
rather than the form of a set lesson in the hands of the gymnasium instructor or 
Vol. IX.— No. 4 30 
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the drill sergeant. ... In physical exercise all the functions of the body are 
engaged : the circulation of the blood is quickened, more oxygen is inhaled, and 
the impurities of the blood are thereby oxygenated and destroyed, so that the 
excretory organs of the body may remove the detritus of the system." * 

If, then, boy and girl are to be " saved," it must be largely- 
through exercise ; and if they are to learn, they will do so 
largely because they take exercise. And if this be so in 
boyhood and girlhood, it is even more to be desired in the 
period of puberty, from fourteen to twenty, for that is the age 
of all others, as Dr. Southey writes, " when good or bad habits 
of life are formed ; the time, too, when the seeds of disease 
are sown broadcast, to spring up in the after-age of man and 
womanhood." 

In a London, then, in which exercise and athletics had their 
true educational value, there would be old barns and play- 
grounds for the young children, good playgrounds for the 
elder, and in the suburbs those larger playgrounds where the 
adolescents would have their cricket, foot-ball, and hockey. 
The shouting and jumping of the children in the barnlike 
play-places would be succeeded by touch, prisoner's base, and 
hop-scotch, not necessarily played in the streets. Then would 
come the great games, in which the play is not for one's self, 
but for one's side, beginning at the age of eleven or twelve 
and lasting with men to thirty perhaps, if work allows. One 
friend tells me that he has given his clerks whole holidays on 
Saturdays, when business has been slack, much to their in- 
vigoration, and without detriment to the output of work during 
the week. 

In a democracy there should be an even-toned population 
of men and women who form their judgment of each public 
issue from different stand-points, but with a similar circum- 
spection and moderation. Suppose that there be a ratio be- 
tween physical conditions and soundness of judgment. Then 
to promote the good judgment we would educate the physical 
powers. 



* Dr. Clement Dukes : " The Hygiene of Youth," in the " System of Medi- 
cine," Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
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But now, if we compare the physical condition of different 
classes, the contrast between higher and lower is immense. 
Thus at eleven a boy belonging to the artisan class of a town 
population has an average height of 51.52 inches, and has 
grown 1.00 inch in the year. His weight is 69.46 lbs., and 
he has put on 3.15 lbs. in the year. The corresponding boy 
of public school status is 54.91 inches high; has added 1.5 1 
inches in the year; weighs 72.9 lbs., and has put on during 
the year 5.50 lbs.* So at twenty years of age the latter is on 
the average nearly three inches higher, and weighs more than 
twenty-one pounds more. Difference of class, therefore, stands 
for much, physically as well as otherwise. Would the gradual 
equalization of physical conditions produce a better judging 
democracy? If so, exercise and athletics, accompanied by 
a gradually heightened standard of life, may work a social 
revolution. 

To describe the position and insufficiency of the play- 
grounds of London, a map would be necessary. School 
playgrounds are opened from eight a. m. till the evening, all 
the year round ; also during the holidays, and now some- 
times on Sunday. They are larger relatively in the outer 
districts of London. In the centre they can hardly be said 
to exist. A correspondent describes the playgrounds of the 
schools of one " group." At one school " the basement was 
used in a limited way as a playground." At another there 
was " a sort of glorified back area," used by the infants only. 
" These schools are typical of the elementary schools of this 
very highly rented part of Central London." 

" At one school the boys don't know how to play at any game except cricket ; 
that they play occasionally when taken for an outing to the Battersea Park. In 
the girls' school, owing to want of space, there is no provision for daily exercise 
except the ordinary drill." 

From another quarter on the outer edge of the metropolitan 
area, I learn that the playgrounds are little frequented after 
school hours. Cricket is played very little, hockey hardly at 

* Dr. Clement Dukes. Ibid. 
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all. There is a foot-ball challenge cup, for which thirty-two 
teams compete ; but " probably where foot-ball is played at a 
school the players are in a very small minority." The play- 
grounds are little used by girls after school hours for skip- 
ping rope and other games : they are most of them wanted at 
home. A large asphalted recreation ground is, however, 
much frequented by boys and girls. At the newer schools the 
grounds are of a fair size, at the older ones they are very inade- 
quate. With one exception, the voluntary schools have no 
playgrounds at all. A caretaker gave it as her opinion that " if 
the playgrounds were largely used, it would need some one 
present to keep something like order and to superintend, as 
many of the children were very rough and unruly. The play- 
ground was used to a certain extent by children who do not 
attend school. Sometimes it was necessary to close the gate 
and prevent very rough, noisy children, who would be unman- 
ageable if allowed free play, from coming in." A teacher who 
would teach the girls to swim would be of great service. 

From another district not far from the last there is similar 
information ; the playgrounds are used in the " breaks," at 
some schools in organized games, in which the masters take 
part. Most schools have foot-ball clubs. The remark, how- 
ever, is made that " the pressure of the time table is now so 
great that the tendency is to shorten breaks, and neither mas- 
ters nor boys can get as much exercise as usual. The result 
is lack of sufficient exercise to the boys, and another result is 
that boys are now leaving school a year earlier than they did 
some time ago." 

From another district, south of the river, there is a better 
report. There are parks near which are frequently used, 
though the foot-ball space is altogether too limited for the 
wants of the child population. 

" In the church-yards the girls skip and play with hoops. Boys spin tops and play 
tipcat. These church -yards swarm with children in holiday times. Most of them 
have well-stocked flower-beds, with wide asphalt walks all round. No proper 
games can be played there. ... On the whole, the boys seem fairly well provided 
for so long as they are at school. . . . For girls there seems to be no provision. 
They have no games in which esprit de corps is essential, very few that demand 
muscular exertion or involve healthy competition. . . . They seldom have any 
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healthier ambition than to work in a factory and have their ' liberty" to run the 
streets in the evening." 

Secondary schools are better, but seldom well, provided for ; 
and generally, as a friend writes, who is connected with the 
London Playing Fields Committee, " the question of open 
spaces is a burning one, and they ought to be increased ten- 
fold. . . . Speaking from memory, I should say that the Parks 
Committee of the London County Council have about two 
hundred cricket pitches on all the London Commons and 
parks, and for these eleven thousand applications were made 
last year (1897)." 

To judge of the demand, or what should be the demand, 
we may take from five to twenty-five as the play and play- 
ground age. So measured, there is a population of 1,315,850 
to be reckoned with. The boys from five to fifteen number 
about 432,100, the girls 438,400. Though considerable allow- 
ance be made for boys often leaving school at twelve or ear- 
lier, and girls leaving school early and being much " wanted 
at home," there still remains a large number of playground 
claimants. After fifteen, at present, play-time with girls is 
over, as a rule. The male population fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age numbers over 569,000, of whom those who are 
fifteen to twenty years old number more than 194,100. Shape 
it as we may, the demand then is large, far larger than is now 
provided for ; the educational utility of play is now recognized 
by the education department. " Whenever circumstances per- 
mit, the best form of exercise is a healthy game," they write ; 
but "in most town schools, even in those which possess large 
playgrounds, such games are impossible, or possible for only 
a few scholars." In the circumstances, they can only pro- 
pose for the " physical development of the powers of grow- 
ing boys and girls" " some scientific form of drill and gym- 
nastics." 

To remedy these evils many changes, great and small, would 
have to be made. If the population is to enjoy the primary 
conditions of health, there must be some standard of density 
which should not be exceeded, — say 90 or 100 persons to 
the acre, — and by degrees even a higher standard might be 
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adopted.* Such a policy would entail on our rulers the con- 
stant exercise of foresight in endeavoring to meet the wants 
of London. Within the metropolitan area money might be 
expended on behalf of the community more advantageously 
in making playgrounds and open spaces than in building 
artisans dwellings. Whitechapel, with its dense population of 
333 to the acre, is an example of what should not be done. 
There the population is crowded together by the dwellings of 
the philanthropist. Under the Artisans' Dwellings Acts the 
London County Council have expended about .£2,076,300. 
This expenditure has no doubt opened out some crowded 
corners. Would it not have been better spent in giving the 
people the primary means of health, open space for air and 
for exercise? For a good playground at least two acres are 
required. 

But apart from this process of thinning out within, there 
is the acquisition of land outside, the metropolitan area. A 
corporation which had powers of purchase within the twelve 
mile radius, with Purley on the south, Romford a little on 
the east, Enfield on the north, and Hayes on the west, might 
even now have at its disposal open space enough for new play- 
grounds. For the purpose, a body might be created like the 
Trustees of Public Reservations in Massachusetts, or some of 
our millionaires acting together might by judicious purchase 
help the community without incurring any considerable loss 
themselves, reserving part of the land for building, part for 
public purposes. Or, if the playground were considered as 
necessary as the school, a municipal authority might under- 
take the task, even though to do so would necessitate larger 

* Of course there are other elements in the question, such as insufficient 
room ventilation, drainage, and unhealthy occupations. But I have thought it 
well to refer here to one point only. Good sanitary conditions in a crowded 
district compensate for much. The only district in the metropolitan area placed 
by the registrar-general in the list of " Selected Registration Districts" on which 
his " Healthy District Life Tables" are based, is Lewisham. The death rate in 
it was 13.5 per thousand; the density, 14 to the acre. In Paddington, with a 
death rate of 18 per thousand, the density of population is 90 to the acre. To 
adopt such a standard throughout the residential districts of a town would be a 
counsel of perfection, unless our method of town-making were altered and the 
utility of open space recognized. 
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rates, and thus in the long run higher rents. The trend of 
the population is outward, and these measures, joined with 
improved locomotion, would stimulate it ; and this in time 
should lower rent by diffusing the demand for accommoda- 
tion. Spaces might be cleared in centres where poverty and 
overcrowding are greatest, and where, as Mr. Llewellyn Smith 
has shown, the inflow is less than the outflow. Indeed, a 
policy of playgrounds would aid the community in many 
ways. 

The playgrounds, with play-masters and masters joining in 
the play, would be one means of giving an outlet to that rough 
love of sport which, unguided, may lead to sheer brutality. 
For boys another resource would be cadet corps, which may 
be joined at the age of twelve, or cadet battalions, in which 
the ages of cadets may range from fourteen to seventeen. 
The cadet corps might be linked to the schools, recognized 
and patronized by the military authorities, and, greatly to the 
improvement of the cadets in health and discipline, required 
to camp out every summer. 

The facilities for exercise and athletics would make the 
schools more attractive. The boys and girls would attend 
school because they liked school, which is, after all, the only 
argument acceptable to the naturally unwilling scholar. 
Special schools for boys — truant, industrial, or reformatory — 
are only desirable in exceptional cases. The absenteeism of 
our schools can only be met by a readjustment of the whole 
system. It is too large to be met by any but general methods. 

These are some remedies. It is better to spend the means 
of the community in adding to its health and vigor, and thus 
to the versatility and independence of its members, than to 
provide them with free meals and free physic, cheap houses, 
and money allowances. These they can provide for them- 
selves better and better, if opportunities for healthy develop- 
ment are given them, and the chiefest of these is space for 
play, exercise, games, and athletics. One great advantage of 
the bicycle is that it provides exercise and some of the pleasure 
of a game upon the already available open spaces of the com- 
munity — public roads. But to carry out a sufficient policy of 
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open spaces, a worthy ideal of English manhood and woman- 
hood has to be conceived by us as an incentive to our imagi- 
nation and a guide to our action; and this guide we must 
follow. Then perhaps, where we now watch the gradual en- 
feeblement of the town population, we should see a stronger 
nature grow, better trimmed and balanced, trained to a higher 
temperance, endowed with a greater respect for plain living, 
ready to make the many small sacrifices that temperance and 
cleanliness entail, and withal more deliberate in counsel. 
Such a nature would " its own physician be." 

" Wouldst see a man all his own wealth, 
His own music his own health ? 
A man, whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well ? 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To heav'n hath a summer's day ? 
Wouldst see a man whose well- warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? . . . 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old and still a man ? . . . 
This rare one, Reader, wouldst thou see, 
Heark hither, and thyself be he." 



That is the moral of my essay. 
London. 



C. S. Loch. 



INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG IN SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

It would be impossible to name any subject of such gen- 
eral importance and interest as this, on which so little has 
been said; the reasons being that the interest and im- 
portance of the subject are outweighed by its difficulty, and 
that while the dangers of speaking are patent to the most 
superficial reflection, the infinitely greater dangers of reticence 
are not to be understood without prolonged observation and 
much thought. Hence in dealing with the question, How to 
instruct the young in sexual knowledge, I feel that I am en- 
tering an almost untrodden ground which craves the most 



